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WAFFLES 


By Albert Richard Wetj 


A Striking Tale of the Sea—Death in a Shark’s Yawning Jaws 


Hastily it was jerked around the 
bark's stern. But every one knew It 
would be too late. The watching 
seamen groaned. One man fumbled 
at his hip for his sheath-knife and 
hurled It savagely down on the 
shark's back. 

There catne a yelp and another 
splash. The seamen shouted fran¬ 
tically. They waved excited arras. 

“You darned fool. Waffles!” 
screamed the second mate, raising 
himself from the water. The captain 
gurgled. "The deuce!” 


watch the Swede frantically swim¬ 
ming for the ship. 

The man was not a fast swimmer 
and fear now caused him to muddle his 
stroke and lose a lot of headw'ay. The 
triangular fin quickened and raised 
a little wave. The seamen on deck 
raced for the galley, secured some 
lumps of coal, and flung them hastily 
at the great flsh. 

The shark was hungry, that was 
evident, for the splashing coal failed 
to drive him away. The captain 
brought his revolver from the cabin 
and took a shot, but the bullet 
glanced off the wager and left the fish 
unharmed. 

, The Swede and the shark arrived at 
the pilot ladder well-nigh together. 
The man heaved up as his clutching 
hands found the ladder. His eyes 
glistened with fear. Ills muscles were 
craw ling and tense. His blond, droop¬ 
ing mustache and his hair were al¬ 
most invisible now because he was 
white, even his tan appearing to ebb 
away. lie wrenched himself up three 
rungs as the shark arrived with a 
rush beneath him. 

Huger hands Jerked the pilot lad¬ 
der Inboard as the Swede climbed. 
The captain fired again and missed. 
Men were shouting, swearing, still 
throwing coal. The shark leaped clear 
of the water, open-mouthed. His 
teeth-filled jaws rang shut. He fell 
back with a great splashing. Blood 
spouting, the Swede sank sobbing at 
last on the foredeck. Ills right foot 
was gone. 

”That,*‘ swore the mate, stamping 
across the poop and shaking his fist 
at the shark, swirling away In a 
circle of red tinged water, "finished 
you. m'son. Carpenter, got those 
hooks?” 

“Aye. aye. sir,” shouted the car¬ 
penter from for’ard. “I'm getting the 
gear rigged.” 

The captain stuffed his gun Into his 
pocket and went down the poop com¬ 
panion. followed by the mate. The 
seaman were crowding midships 
round the injured Swede, who was 
calling out in frightened tones for the 
mate to come and look at his hurt. 
The two officers pushed through the 
seething, interested crowd. 


a blasted dog that ought to be tleid!” 
Also be poked his head Inside the 
second mate's cabin every half ho.ur 
or so, glowered at the apparently 
sleeping officer and listened intently 
for any noise. And several times 
the second mate and he passed long 
minutes 
former 
spertlve 

tain loathed dogs, 
time he wasn't tl 
master who 
with too li 
nr 


head as he turned to his stove and 
hanged a frying pan viciously to pre¬ 
vent some steak from burning. 

The mate recovered a little of his 
good temper. He snapped his Angers 
and the dog looked up eagerly, lick¬ 
ing his chops. 

''Coroe on. Waffles.'* he said. “If 
you've finished. I'll give you a 
drink. Skipper or no skipper, you're 
my dog. and that’s all there Is to It." 

His new-found possession' at his 
he«ls. he left the galley and went to 
where the water butt stood on its 
racks with a square of canvas 
sheltering It. 

The wrathful captain was growling 
to the sour-faced, lean mate, “The 
second's got a dog! If the brute 
comes aft or interferes with the 
ship's work, kick Its blasted ribs In! 
I’ll shoot It If it Comes near me.” 

To which the mate, a somewhat 
melancholy individual, aged, sea- 
weary. answered: "Aye, aye. sir. 
Kick his blasted ribs In, sir!” The 
captain grunted after that and went 
below. The Hemro yawed wildly, 
swinging from side to side as she 


I just «;fter the bark Hemro 
had cleared the harbor-heads 
and was running out to sea. 
Just inside the cabin door he crouch¬ 
ed. as miserable and forlorn a speci¬ 
men of dog as the young sai’or had 
ever seen. 

"Hello!" said the second mate, bend¬ 
ing and tickling him behind the ears. 
“How the mischief did you get here?" 

The dog whined uneasily. His 
battered stump of a tail thumped the 
carpet. Feebly he poked out a pale 
longue and licked the hand tba' 

< aressed him. The second mate felt 
along his ribs and whist'ed. The dog 
was nothing but a bag of bones. Its 
golden wire hair was drenched with 
ihe rain, mud caked its paws, once 
it had evidently been something of 
an Irish terrier. 

"Gee whiz!” muttered the young of¬ 
ficer. rising to his feet. "Wonder how 
long you've been here. Climbed aboard 
this morning some time. When It 
was still dark, eh? Cunning li'l rogue, 
f dunno what t do with you. The old 
man sure hates dogs. Guess you'll go 
overboard ’fore you're much older." 

He paused and scratched his head. 
Tie was a very young officer, the 
youngest aboard. The mate and the 
captain were both hard-bitten old 
grouches. There was a weary, long 
voyage ahead. There stirred in the 
second mate the age-old longing of 
man for a hunting companion, for a 
friend to be trusted, for some one to 
sit b\ the fire with him and warn him 
of the night dangers. And for the 
same reason that his skin-clad an¬ 
cestors had taken wolves and tamed 
lhem, the second mate of the Hemro 
bent again and patted the starving 
clog's head. 

"All right, old man." he laughed. 
"You can stay. I’ll run you from now 
on. Tf you ain't a sailor now. you 
v ill be when we get home. Stand up. 
>ou—you. Waffles, you! That's a good 
name. Stand up. Waffles, and come 
with me!" 

lie backed out of his cabin, in the 
low deckhouse abaft the mainmast! 
snapping his fingers. Whining, the 
dog followed, weakness causing his 
legs to drag, his tail down, his ears 
flat, his eyes wide on the chuckling 
man. 

"Doctor, give my dog some scraps, 
will you?” said the ».ffl. er to the cook 
when he reached the galley with his 
charge. 

The white - aproned, pot - bellied, 
stumpy cook looked down on the d-»g 
and sniffed. "A dawg! Orlk-ee; Wait 
till the old man sees it. Scraps, sir? 
Aye. aye. Come here, you miserable 
lookin' lump o' mischief. What's 'is 
nyme?” 

“Waffles. You know, same as you 
make sometimes, doe." 

“Huh! You makin* fun o* me? i 
Never mind. Waffles, come 'ere and 

eat." 

The cook's smooth moon-face, 
bright red from long years of stand¬ 
ing before galley fires, slid into a 
smile as he watched the hungry dog 
bolt the scraps of meat and vege¬ 
tables he placed on the galley deck. 
The second mate leaned against the 
door jamb. He scratched his head 
and tilted his peaked uniform cap 
well ba**k. A fine young man was 
lie. big and bright eyed. broad 
shouldered, tanned, clean slaven. his 
short throat well muscled. Nearly 
always laughter curved his lips. 


hot argument when the 
;e up for a while—re- 
ik forgotten. The cap- 
' ut at the same 
sort of a ship- 
•ared to rule his officers 
,;h u hand. That only 
ant constant trouble and Inefficient 
work. 

The captain did not find Waffles. 
Nor did the dog appear on deck 
again for several days, not until the 
captain had nut his revolver away 
and recovered some of his cantanker¬ 
ous temper. It was noticeable that 
Waffles bore the captain no grudge. 
He never barked at him when he 
saw him He proved a good-tempered 
dog. Perhaps he knew whut others 
aboard guessed, that the captain’s 
bark was lots worse than his bite. 

At last the Hemro slid into the dol¬ 
drums and the great calms held her 
captive. Her full spread of canvas 
slatted and cracked, her decks reeled 
and tossed to the endless glassy 
swell. At night flying flsh scattered 
over the bulwarks and threshed 
about the planking. The crew wel¬ 
comed them, for they made good eat¬ 
ing. Waffles was wont to snap them 
as they made to fly overside again. 
Hike the crew, he welcomed them, 
too 

Every night the stars grew big 
and hot and seemed to come down 
from the velvet sky to play in fan¬ 
tastic. queer shafts across the water. 
Occasional whales sported about. 
Dolphins, albacore, all the phenomena 
of the life of the greater deep, ap¬ 
peared. hunted, killed, played or died 


r pHE little terrier was swimming 
with scrambling haste to where 
his master pounded on the surface 
and supported the captain. He whim¬ 
pered as he paddled. He forged be¬ 
tween the driving fieh and the cap¬ 
tain's black beard that now floated 
fanwlse on the surface. He took no 
notice of the fish's fln. His eyes were 
fixed on the second mate's twisted 
face. He did not, could not know 
what w^s Impending, but he did know 
& fierce, thrilling desire to be at his 
master's side, to be with the man 
mho had befriended him when that 
man faced danger. And danger was 
certainly near. The air reeked of It. 
The strange actions of the mortaJs 
told of It. More than all. Waffles 
could see it in his master’s eyes. 

Despite his predicament, the cap¬ 
tain mumbled. "You son of a gun!" 
and grinned a bit. "Come here!” 
yelled the desperate second mate, en¬ 
deavoring to force himself and his 
burden nearer the dog. The dory 
raced down the length of the bark 
toward the group. 

The shark, already made nervous 
by so many goings-on. was startled 
anew by the intelligence of the little 
golden-haired terrier. Suspicious al¬ 
ways of danger, he swerved with a 
swish of his tail, skinning the cap¬ 
tain's hand with his rough hide. He 
cam© shooting and curving back to 
investigate. Waffles, his attention 
drawn now to the flsh, trod water 
and barked indignantly at him. The 
captain chuckled between gasps. 

The dory arrived. The seamen 
backed water hastily. 

"Com© aboard, for Heaven’s sake,” 
wheezed the breathless mate, lean¬ 
ing over the bow and Jerking the 
captain up. "My nerves are gone for 
today.” 

"Take him." gurgled the bearded 
master of the Hemro, holding up 
Waffles by the scruff of the neck. The 
mate grinned and tossed the dog to 
the bottom boards. The captain was 
hauled over the gunwale a moment 
later. The second mate followed. 
Two of the seamen were hammering 
on the water with their oars to keep 
the shark off. A cheer went up from 
the bark's deck 

Once aboard, the dripping captain 
and the second mate gulped down the 
whisky the wise old steward had 
waiting for them and waved back the 
enthusiastic seamen who wanted to 
shake hands. Not unpopular in his 
way, the captain. 

The second mate, too, came in for 
attention. 

"Get that blasted shark, boys!” the 
captain roared. Then he looked down 
and frowned to see Waffles, his hes.d 


/'YX the second day out Waffles fell 
foul of the captain His new 
master had taken good care to keep 
the dog shut in the cabin as much 
as possible. He allowed Waffles on 
dec-k only when he was there him¬ 
self to stop the dog from going on 
the poop. Rut this time he happened 
to be asleep during his watch below. 

The weather being warm, he had 
hooked shut the door before turning 
in. The steward had come along to 
clean out the room, unhooked the 
door, and the whining much im¬ 
proved Waffles was free and running 
excitedly along the main deck, 
sniffing at everything that came his 
way. He must have been a sea dog, 
for he exhibited a strange familiarity 
with a ship’s gear. The boom of 
the wind in the canvas overhead 
and the rattle of the blocks in no¬ 
wise worried or frightened him. 
More significant than all, he was not 
seasick. 

The captain came down from the 
poop and was going for-ard to in¬ 
spect the fo-c-sle and see whether 
the hoy told off to keep it clean was 
doing Tils duty. Waffles, eagerly 
chasing a fragment of rope yarn 
blown across the foredeck by the 
wind, got mixed up in the captain's 


Day after day the sun drifted from 
horizon to horizon, burning to the 
eyeballs. And the bark reeled and 
rolled and baked and waited for the 
wind that was so long in coming. 

on such nights and on such days 
the seeod mate dozed fitfully, during 
his watch below, on the top of the 
midship house, where his cabin was. 
And by the side of his mattress Waf¬ 
fles dozed, head on paws, bright eyes 
half closed and watching the heave 
and fall of his master's breast. What¬ 
ever loyalty he had given to past 


'|'HEY knelt beside th© scared Swede 
and examined his ankle. Tt was 
in shreds Th© mate pressed his 
thumb on the artery and checked the 
blood. He looked at the captain, who 
mumbled and frowned. 

"Hot tar's a good thing,' the latter 
said. "Or can j-ou fix it other ways?” 

The mate thought awhile. "I think 
I can. We'll use hot tar If other ways 
don’t work. . . . You, Hopkins, run 
to my room and get that doctor-book 
from the shelf over my bunk. An tell 
the •steward to bring some hot water 
and the medicine-chest along.** 

"Aye, aj-e, sir." called the seaman as 
he started aft. The captain raised his 
hand. 

"Just a minute, Hopkins.” 

The seaman stopped. 

"Tell the steward to bring the 
brandy bottle from my locker.’’ 

"Brandy, sir? Yesslr.” The seaman 
went on. 

With most of the crew watching in¬ 
tently and talking in low tones, the 
two officers tended th© hurt seaman. ! 
Swede, mate, and captain emptied the 
brandy bottle between them before 
the operation started, and while the 
two latter were studying up from the 
doctor book. The liquor carried them 
through successfully. When the opera¬ 
tion was finished, most of the crew 
were feeling a trifle sick. The two 


AN OATH. A SPLASH. AND THE CAPTAIN WAS IN THE WATER 


on one side, looking up at him and 
wagging his tail, sending water drops 
flying in all directions. The captain s 
cold eye tty ink led. 

"Which reminds me.” he added 
"Any one T find mistreating this dog 
—what’s his name? Waffles?—any 
one touching Waffles will have to 
reckon with me. He’s a man's dog. 
and that’s all there is to it. Mi8t< r" 
—he turned to the grinning second 
mate—"bring him up on the poop, and 
we’ll give him some canned chicken 
and milk. And thanks for giving me 
a hand. I shan't forget." 


“Aye, aye. sir.” said the young otli- 
oer wringing out his shirt in th*' 
•••uppers and chuckling. He bent and 
picked the fawning Waffles up arid 
tucked him under his arm. The sea¬ 
men went back to the rail to get the 
shark. 

The second mate and his dog fol¬ 
lowed the captain on to the poop and 
went below with him to the saloon. 
When they came on deck half an hour 
later the second mate was smoking 
one of the captain's * igar>. and 
Waffles was licking his chops and 
looking contented. Then he caught 


sight of a great yellowish bulk 
threshing about on the foredeck with 
laughing seamen ail around it. H© 
rushed down the companion and tore 
for'ard. barking his very heart out. 

The captain grinned and winked at 
the second mate. 

"Some dog." he said. Then h© 
stiffened and turned hia cheek to the 
port beam. 

"The wind, by all that's holy! Get 
your men at the braces. Mister Mate 
so soon as they get that mess for - 
ard cleaned up!" 

(Copy right, 1924.1 


shape. The men fished, made mats 
and fancy rope baskets, sea bags, 
picture frames of cigar box wood 
and ditties. They swam in the cool 
of the morning and of the evening. 

It was one morning while some 
were swimmig, the same morning 
that the first of the breeze came, 
when it happened. The sun had not 
yet appeared, but th© soft blue sky 
was alight with golden shafts and the 
line of the horizon was blazing. 

Near the bark a raw -boned Swedish 
sailor slid through the swells with 
powerful strokes, his white body 
glistening in the greenish water, his 
tanned neck, face and hands showing 
very plainly against the rest of him. 
A little sandy-haired cockney swam 
chirpily by him, and a black-mous¬ 
tached, stocky Dane was a little 
ahead and to his right. 

The rest of the crew, officers in¬ 
cluded. hung over the poop and the 
main deck rail and listlessly watched 
tile swimmers. Waffles was midships 
with the second mate, his golden 
head through an iron port that forced 
him inboard every time it swung 
shut when the ship rolled. 


French Peasants Live On Goose, 
But Have Forgotten Reason Why 


\ FOOTSTEP sounded on the deck 
planking, a slow methodical foot¬ 
step. A deep voice demanded. 

"What's that you’ve got in there?” 

The face of the cook lost its grin. 
The second mate's eyes ceased to 
twinkle. Both men turned slowly, 
the second mate removing his foot 
from the door step and commencing 
to button his jacket up. The captain 
stood in the opposite doorway, 
frowning down at the feeding dog 
that watched him from the corner of 
one eye and with one ear cooked up. 

"A dog. sir.” said the second mate 
uncomfortably. 

"So t see," snarled the captain. 
“Pitch it ONerhoard!" 

The cook mumbled. "Tessir" in a 
low voice and stooped to pick up 
Waffles. The dog backed away and 
growled. The second mate flushed 
and stuck his hands in his trousers 
pockets. His obstinate jaw set hard. 

"leave him alone.” he said dis¬ 
tinctly. "He's my dog." 

The captain stiffened and frowned. 
He was a burly man, black-bearded, 
gray-faced, his face lined with the 
weather and years of dissipation. He 
glared from under the low-pulled 
peak of his cap. 

"Your dog be blowed!” he said. "I 
won’t have a dog on my ship. Throw 
It over side, cook." 

"You leave it alone.” snapped the 
young officer hotly. Th© cook hesi¬ 
tated and looked from one man to the 
other. “It's my dog and I'll look 
after It. Tf you want to pitch it 
over, you’ll have to pitch me over 
first, sir.” 

"You'll keep your mouth shut and 
you'll do as you're told. Healy," the 
captain snapped, his eyes blazing. 
"I'll warn you if that dog comes my 
way I’ll shoot it. You’ll pay for its 
keep till then." 

He turned and strode away, mut¬ 
tering darkly in his beard. The cook 
shot a scared look at the second mat©. 

‘•You'd better get rid of th© 
hanimal, sir,” he mumbled. “You 
know what the old man is with dogs. 
He'll shoot the thing fore long. I’ll 
tell the world > will.” 

"Oh, shut up, doctor." The other 
snorted wrathfully. "I’ll look after, 
th© dog. You just save scraps to feed 
him and leave the rest to me. Why— 
•why, darn it! I never had a dog 
before.” 

The cook sighed and shook his 


BY STERLING HEILIG. 

PARIS, December 19. 

E AT goose. Eat goose at New' 
Year's to begin the. year right. 
Eat turkey for sentiment. Eat 
goose for your life! 

In France they have just 
proved this queer saying. By a na¬ 
tional sentiment they adopted tur¬ 
key day last year. It is a French 
bird (they now claim), in this sense, 
that the French turkey was not ob¬ 
tained from America, as generally 
supposed, but long before Columbus 
it was eaten at th© French court! 

The Sologne district (which still 
lives on its turkeys) had been draw¬ 
ing patriotic sightseers to its turkey 
fair of Ferte-Salnt-Aubin on Decem¬ 
ber 8. 

This date has been made turkey 
day. 

The occasion was th© publication 
by the official Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions and Belles-Lettres that in re¬ 
cently examined accounts of the court 
of Charles VIII of the year 1483 the 
price of a number of poules dlnde for 
a gala dinner figure plainly—"dlnde" 
being still the name given to a turkey 
in French. 

All this was far from th© previous 
opinion of naturalists that th© turkey 
originated in America, the most gor¬ 
geous type being still found in Hon¬ 
duras. where the rich plumage has 
"eyes" on the wings almost rivaling 
those of the peacock. 

Th© French now claim that turkeys 
came, to France from India, as the 
name indicates—poule d’Inde. or "In¬ 
dia hen"—at such a remote dat© that 
the black turkey of Sologne evolved 
as th© exclusive French variety time 
out of mind. 

The Germans, too. have always 
called the turkey th# kalekutttsch 
hen, supposed to be derived from 
Calicut, on the Malabar coast of 
India. It agrees with th© French 
claim for turkey. 

So from national sentiment French 
turkey day is December 8—date of 
the Immemorial turkey fair down in 
the ancient Sologne province. 

It is a strong sentiment. Think, 
turkey day! 

And yet goose has no day. 

And yet goos© wins! 


masses, who seldom call a doctor yet 
live under handicaps that w ould drag 
down Americans, stick to the winter 
goose as to a panacea! 

It is a legacy of antique experi¬ 
ence. 

So If you're not above learning 
something new from wisdom s«* nl.l 
that it is nearly forgotten, buy your 
girl a goose! Take her to the res¬ 
taurant and feed her roast goose. 
Put some goose-grease in her soup, 
before she goes skating Anoint her 
nose with the same. With her after¬ 
noon tea, order her a slice of foie- 
gras. So shall she grow In beauty 
and strength, and never sniffle! 

Sixty Paris children, left in a kin¬ 
dergarten while their mammas work¬ 
ed, got one square meal per day from 
the municipality. 

When winter came half of them 
were fed on goose oonfit (which is 
not dear) twice a week and half 
were not. The latter suffered usual 
coughs, colds, quinsies. running 
noses. Rut the 30 who ate goose con- 
fit remained fresh and intact—like 
their hankies, for they did not need 
to blow! 


Phenomenally heavy livers are 
shown In shop windows. Around 
them rise piles of earthen pots of 
the perfected foie-gras—which sells 
all over the world, where people 
know what’s what. 

Say % w hat you please about foie- 
gras. Say that it is full of ptomaine 
poison which it isn’t. Fall it "rich” 
and indigestible—which it isn’t 

I will put this against it. When 
you see, today, the hard, solid, for¬ 
tunately situated men of all Europe, 
rugged at 65. solid at 70. who make 
an art of eating not too much, but 
well, who seem never to wear out, 
you will find on inquiry that they 
arc foie-gras addicts! 

A wonderful bird, tit© Toulouse 

goose. 

Where the ordinary domestic goose 
averages 7 to 8 pounds, the Toulouse 
and Strasbourg varieties vary from 
13 to 23 pounds normal, and from 26 
to 32 pounds after scientific fattening 
for their livers’ sake. 


lacking tendness and perfume. Jt 
Is not the |rue /holiday bird! 

The true* roasting goose of Pans 
is a very different variety, acclimated 
these 200 years past around Le Mans. 

It is tender, delicate, not over 
large, atid of a faintly wild-game 
flavor, due to its Far East ancestry 
Tn the days of the old French Ea»< 
India Company a choice selection of 
(oriental geese was brought to 
France. The Mans goose Is from it 
(spread all over France)—always 
bred for tenderness and flavor, 
weighing from s to 13 pounds, and 
considered by far the most succulent 
holiday fowl. It is roasted on » 
turning-spit, if possible. 


Every man turned to the side save 
two who picked up th© Swede and 
took him away. The s©bond mat© had 
remained in the fore rigging watch¬ 
ing the loan flsh swim agitatedly 
about the ship, evidently made 
hungrier by its fragment of a meal. 
Waffles had been barking at th© shark 
whenever the port swung open and 


"Where is he?" the mate called up 
to the second when he noticed where 
that young officer was. Waffles gave 


tain, sprang to life and called the 
carpenter to him. There was a chance 
of sport, and any such chance was 
to be eagerly seized on In a calm. 
It was good for officers to encourage 
sport. It kept the men in condition, 
kept them good-tempered. And so 
long as It did not interfere with 
ship's work it was all right. 

"Get your hooks on deck, Chips," 
said the mate, rasping his gray, un¬ 
shaven chin with one long hand. 
"We ll try and catch the beastle. Tell 
the cook to bring some pork on the 
foredeck. Get a couple of men to 
rig a watch-tackle on the fore yard¬ 
arm.” 

"Ave, aye, sir,” murmured the 
pleased and grinning carpenter, look¬ 
ing up at the lean mate. He wad¬ 
dled away, a bowlegged wisp of a 
sailor, with a face the color of ma¬ 
hogany and a mouth that stretched 
from ear to ear, and made him ex¬ 
tremely ugly. Like the mate, he 
was dressed In thin blue cotton 
dungarees, with a white cotton shirt, 
a white blue-peaked cap, peak back¬ 
ward, covering his neck, and’dirty 
white canvas shoes. 

Meanwhile the swimmers were 
heading for safety. The cockney and 
the Dane reached the pilot ladder 
low'ered over the bark’s side, and 
clambered gasping to the deck. Once 
there, they leaned over the rail with 
their shimmates, their naked and 
dripping bodies rapidly drying, to 


». in the memory of thousands of 
^ successful men in Paris, grand¬ 
mother roasted the New Year bird 
over red-hot wood embers In the 
primitive fireplace. Looking back to 
that grand feast, when a hungry 
peasant kid. brings worthy moisture 
to the eyes of real tough business 
men. and a conviction that no other 
fowl can replace it! 

In Paris apartments, where moder¬ 
ate folks cook much with gas, they 
send the goose to that picturesque 
reli© of old times, the public roaster. 

He still exists, even in Paris! At 
Tours. A. E. F. boys used to take 
visiting friends to admire that 
"square of old houses" where the 
ornate wood front of a ftfteenth- 
centirry public roaster shows the 
old counter-window where their 
roasted pieces were handed out to 
families. 

Tn Paris all such fine old fronts 
are gone. The roaster combines with 
a game-and-poultrv dealer. In th* 
back shop, a vast chimney full of 
red-hot wood ambers sports three 
ranks of spits, all turning, turning, 
while th© juices drip, drip, and the 
birds are basted, basted. 

Capons, little plump Brosse chick¬ 
ens. ducklings, pheasants, quail 
wild duck, loin of Belgian hare and 
pairs *>f plgeops drip and mingle 
their rich juices. It’s rich basting 
for the poor man's bird! 

On the best central spits are Mar® 

geese? 

The roaster-dealer will sell you a 
fine 7-pound turkey. For $1.30 extra, 
he will stuff It with chestnuts, truf¬ 
fles. chopped giblets, and—foie-gras! 

"It’s a dry bird!" says th© roaster- 
dealer. 

Is it lark of taste to neglect the 
turkey? 

Or is the thing deeper? Is there 
some elusive, esoteric remembrance, 
not of individuals but of th© col¬ 
lective consciousness of an old 
people? Queer old knowledge which 
they always knew, yet never knew, 
but, rather—felt! 


and watching the scene with amuse¬ 
ment. 

The man dropped his fragment of 
black waste into his oil pot and came 
down to th© deck. 

"Run along and tell the second to 
get his dog.” the mate said In a low 
voice, for fear the captain might 
hear him. The seaman nodded and 
grinned mor© expansively. 

"I’d better tak© him.” he said. The 
mate grunted, "Good idea." 

The seaman stepped forward, hesi¬ 
tated as Waffles growled, and then 
stretched forth a cautious hand. 

"Come on. Waffles.” he crooned. 
"Com© on t* yer daddy' 'fore th© skip¬ 
per slugs ye. Come back to yer 
home. Good dog." 

Waffles looked interested, ceased 
to growl, wagged his tail. Next mo¬ 
ment the seaman had him under his 
arm and was hurrying toward the 
second mate’s cabin, the dog pro¬ 
testing loudly. The second mate 
stopped the noise as soon as he was 
awakened and told what was hap¬ 
pening. And Waffles was gagged 
and bound and thrust into a very dark 
locker for a while. 

All that afternoon the captain 
searched revolver in hand, "for 


Ashing apparatus. 
The cook 


cam© from the storeroom 
with a side of fat pork that smelled 
like the brinetub whence it had 


- --come. 

On th© end of a fathom of chain a 
great barbed iron hook was fastened. 
The chain was bent to a stout manilla 
strop that was hooked to th© tackle 
from the yardarm. Th© cook stabbed 


/“\NLY those who ha \«: motored 
across France can have an id»*a 
of the vast goose population. The 
bird is reputed silly. Hut T have 
never seen one get beneath a car’s 
wheels! They love to loiter in the 
highroad: and in one single French' 
department, there are 1.860.n©0 of 
them going it this minute! (I refer 
to the Ariege.) 

The census of the Haute Garonne 
(Toulouse, chief town) is 1 . 570,000 
Toulouse geese; and as the roads are 
full of them from Strausbourg to 
Grenoble and from Carcassonne to 
Mont-de-Marsan. the goose population 
of the south of France alone is set 
down at 8.740.000 birds, mostly high 
grade, having an average agricultural 
value ( 1922) of $3.60 apiece, and a 
merchantable value, after fattening, 
up to $S. Which represents a goose 
asset for that part of France close 
to $39,000,000! 

The meat is not particularly per¬ 
fumed or tender. The big. brave bird 
is victim of its liver. 

I would hate to tell how he is fat¬ 
tened iu the dark—who loved to gos¬ 
sip in the highroad!—stuffed with 
corn by funnel and ramrod. A goose 
can digest a quart of corn per day 
during five weeks, and may even ab¬ 
sorb profitably 55 quarts In 35 days. 
The object is to enlarge the liver. 

Birds weighing up to 35 pounds can 
develop enormous livers. Specimens 
weighing from i 1 ** to 6 pounds arc 
not rare, and the potting concerns 
pay up to $2 per pound for finest 
quality, and even higher. 

Th© remainder of the goose (ex¬ 
cept perhaps the breast, for smok¬ 
ing) becomes goose conflt. Here is 
that big reservoir of winter health 
food for the people, not dear. All the 
rare qualities are present in it—only 


W HAT is this occult bird? Truly, 
goose is fat. It warms. As 
when Eskimos eat tallow candles, 
goose is fuel for the human engine; 
peculiar fuel. 

Half-peasant France eats goose all 
winter. They are the country people 
from Strasbourg to Grenoble; all of 
Auvergne and all the Bourbon dis¬ 
trict; all the Pyrenees, and. in be¬ 
tween. Savoy and Dauphiny; and 
only less so. the Atlantic coast deep 
Inland. cats goose conflt—canned 
goose—as staple winter meat! 

They kill great quantities in au¬ 
tumn. They sell the down for quilt¬ 
ings and fine pillows; sell the feath¬ 
ers for pillows and-feather-beds; sell 
the livers for foie-gras; sell the 
breasts for smoking; and they pot 
down th© remainder of th© meat as 
conflt. 

The conflt is made by cutting the 
meat from the carcass, half cooking 
It, then piling it into earthenware 
pots along with melted goose-grease 
—which fills all empty spaces and 
seals the top with a thick layer. 

Autumn, winter and early spring, 
they turn to the conflt pot when other 
meat lacks. Tn the kitchen goose- 
grease replaces butter. 

These folks are exempt from colds. 
I never knew a countryman of the 
Pyrenees or around Grenoble to have 
bronchitis, pneumonia or sniffling 
nose! 

It is a goose land, more than Al¬ 
sace, whose Strasbourg pate-de-foie- 
gras is famous. But Toulouse alone, 
in southern France, ships more goose 
livers and live birds to the foie-gras 
concerns than all Alsace produces! 


iVERSIDE 


leaned all hands and 
watched, hardly daring to breathe. 
Even Waffles ceased barking, struck 
dumb with the tension, though he still 
growled deep In his throat. The shark 
swam up to the pork with a rush, 
backed off and edged around the bait. 
A sigh went up from the seamen. 

The captain climbed onto the rail 
and balanced there, on© hand clutch¬ 
ing at a backstay. Showing consider¬ 
able excitement, he reached for his 
revolver, with th© evident Intention 
of taking another shot at the flsh be¬ 
low. In some way the hammer of the 
gun caught in his pocket and he 
wrenched savagely at the butt to get 
th© weapon clear. He let. go the back¬ 
stay. And at that moment the Hemro 
rolled In a trough. 

It all happened very suddenly. 
There was an oath, a few startled 
shouts, a splash, and th© captain was 
in th© water. Dressed as h© was he 
started to sink at first, struggling 


T'HERE is no goose day. Yet. when 
-*■ the Christmas holidays arrive all 
France is eating goose with ceremo¬ 
nial solemnity, by gastronomical tra¬ 
dition! Here is mystery. 

Because when Americans created 
apple day they knew why they did 
it—to encourage the culture of a 
w'holesom© fruit that grows beside 
us, to refresh the people. 

But when old Europeans, back in 
the mists of time, made goos© month 
they gave it no name. Today even 
Paris has forgotten why it eats goose 
with religious fervor in mid-Winter. 

Of course the old timers warmed up 
on wonderful goose grease. 

Yet some folks complain that goose 
is greasy! Here and there in Europe 
(wher© they Imitate America), there 
may be a refined tendency to side¬ 
step goose-grease; but the sturdy 


"Coal!" shouted the second mate 
from the fore-rigging. "Get some 
more coal, you men. and pelt that 
shark!” 

Then he put his hands above his 
head, breathed deeply and dived for¬ 
ward • and outward. H© knew the 
captain was a poor swimmer. He 
thought of nothing else. He struck 
th© water with little more than a 
gentle splash and came up beside the. 
fighting, strangling master. 

"Steady, sir,” h© panted as h© 
oaught him under th© arm. H© held 
him up with one hand while with the 
other he pounded on th© water’s sur¬ 
face. 

startled off from th© 
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Why Corn Popi. 

T>OPPINC? of corn is simply an ex- 
plosion of steam and all vapor 
held under pressure until th© seed is 
burst and the pressure suddenly re¬ 
leased. Corn to pop successfully, 
says Nature Magazine, must have just 
the right quantity of moisture, nei¬ 
ther too wet nor too dry. The most 
common cause of poor popping is due 
to drying. Popcorn, when cured 
thoroughly, should be stored in sealed 
Jars or other airtight containers. 


PAUCPAPRCT 

VJtU. STOP USING BAD 
LANGUAGE. 


The shark, 
pork by the splashes and the agita¬ 
tion, now came back. There was a 
smell of blood about the captain that 
was most attractive. It was the 
blood from the Swede, some of which 
still remained on the captain’s clothes 
and hands. The shark had already 
tasted that blood. Also there was 
no suspicious-looking chain about 
either of these live pieces of squirm¬ 
ing meat. Slowly at first, quicken¬ 
ing, the great fish drove forward. 

Th© dory cracked into th© water on 
tbo opposite side of th© ship. Thr©« 
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Whale's Small Throat.- 

THE blue whale sometimes reaches 
a length of 80 or 85 feet, says 
Nature Magazine. The opened mouth 
of one of these monsters is so large 
that ten or twelve men can stand up¬ 
right tn Its depth, yet th© throat 
measures onlg about sight inches in 
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